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■well chosen from all the various classes of meanings and admirably 
arranged. An index of passages cited and another of words treated 
add greatly to its value. We cannot but regard the book as one of 
the most valuable, both for comparative grammar and classical 
philology that has appeared for years. 



2. — Ten Great Religions : An Essay in Comparative Theology. By 
James Freeman Clarke. Boston : James B. Osgood & Co. 
1871. 

Formerly it was considered a mark of the utmost fair-mindedness 
1o be willing simply to discuss other religions than our own, and one 
felt authorized in doing it to use any sort of vituperation of the 
heathen, that the glory of Christianity might thereby be enhanced. Other 
religions were held to be the most cunning devices of the Devil for en- 
snaring sinful man, who weakly succumbed to corrupt priests and black 
superstition. In the book before us more justice is shown to those 
who were formerly so reviled. But so long as Christianity is studied 
solely as a revealed religion, not only is the discussion of Comparative 
Theology far behind the average position of intelligent thought, but 
it is very little advanced from the time we have spoken of, which 
Mr. Clarke treats with such just scorn. Scientific treatment of 
the subject is of course impossible from such a stand point. Science 
knows no revelation other than that which belongs to man ; and if it 
belongs to man, it is simply human, and so loses the essential quality of 
revelation, as it is commonly understood. Mr. Clarke (p. 505) solves 
this difficulty by calling all religions revealed in so far as they are true. 
It is only a short step yet to calling them all human, if these revela- 
tions are such as are common to all men. On the same page we find, 
" the supernatural element is to be found in all religions ; for inspira- 
tion, in some form, is universal." If it is universal, is it supernatural ? 

This book, then, claims to be a scientific treatment of Comparative 
Theology, but from that point of view we cannot but regard it as a 
failure. It is not a scientific treatment of the subject, but an essen- 
tially religious one. It is a continuous appeal to our sympathies and 
our beliefs, to admire Christianity more than any other religion, which 
it is to be presumed most of us are ready enough to do. The won- 
derful eclecticism that distinguished Christianity in the first cen- 
turies of its existence enabled it to take possession of the growing 
civilization which is now flowering. No thoughtful man can help 
acknowledging the aid it gave to civilization, nor should it be denied 
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that the ordinary march of profane events has contributed to the pres- 
ent wideness of its sway. Abuse of Christianity, besides being un- 
founded, would be idle and useless. It is, at any rate, a step in the 
progress of mankind, although at times it may have been a faltering one. 
But, on the other hand, a scientific treatment of Comparative Theology 
should be something deeper than such an appeal, however sincere, or 
than the quotation and application of scattered texts. Many of these, as 
used by Mr. Clarke, remind us of the attempts of distracted geologists 
to prove that the revelations of geology were already made by Moses 
in the Book of Genesis. Were it not that texts from the Bible had 
already been so often stretched to what seems an impossible extent, we 
should be inclined to speak more severely of such loose reasoning as 
that upon page 136, for instance, where it is attempted to be shown that 
Christianity includes within itself the pantheism of Brahmanism. 
However surprising the coincidences of language may be in the pas- 
sages our author compares, they prove nothing but the long-recognized 
fact, that Christian authors have at times employed some of the phrases 
of pantheism. Christianity, however, is not pantheistic, and Brah- 
manism is. Monotheism does not include pantheism, any more than 
pantheism includes monotheism. They are two utterly distinct ways of 
looking at the universe, and we cannot regard this method of repre- 
senting Christianity as including Brahmanism as anything but senti- 
mental and unscientific. 

Another of the favorite positions of our author is that other re- 
ligions are ethnic, but that Christianity is catholic. This statement 
demands the supposition that Christianity includes Judaism and Mo- 
hammedanism as its temporary and local forms (p. 20). But does not 
the scientific treatment of Comparative Theology rather demand an 
investigation of the causes of this Catholicism in Christianity and of its 
absence in other religions? We are far from denying the truth of Mr. 
Clarke's statement ; we only chose this as an example of the general 
style of the work, and we simply wish to speak of the way in which it 
is treated in what purports to be a scientific work. The error pro- 
ceeds from the fact that the book is a tractate as well as text-book. At 
one moment it strives to be cool, impartial, scientific, and at the next 
moment we are bidden, not, indeed, to detest the heathen, but to rejoice 
with the Christian. Now there is a time for religious enthusiasm, and 
there is a time for study. Comparative Theology is a new science, but 
yet a science, and one that should be studied with as much coolness 
and unity of purpose as linguistics or anatomy, and we want here to 
raise our protest against any other way of regarding it. If the work 
is done badly now, it will all have to be done over again in the future. 
Let us spare trouble for our children. 
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So much about the manner of the book. In regard to the matter, it 
is an interesting compendium of the work of Continental scholars. The 
sketches of the various religions will be found to bring together a great 
deal of rare information that will be new to the general reader. They 
are not all of equal value. Those on Judaism, the Roman, and the 
Northern religions seem to us to be the best ; those on Brahmanism 
and Buddhism scarcely so good. Brahmanism is so intricate that it 
would be difficult to make any account of it that would be generally 
interesting or intelligible, but even Buddhism seems to us to be repre- 
sented with a meagreness that it does not deserve. More especially do 
we object to this treatment of Nirvana (p. 163) : " The Buddhist asserts 
Nirvana as the object of all his hope, yet, if you ask him what it is, 
may reply, ' Nothing.' But this cannot mean that the highest good of 
man is annihilation. No pessimism could be more extreme than such a 

doctrine. Such a belief is not in accordance with human nature 

The Buddhist, when he says that Nirvana is nothing, means simply that 
it is no thing ; that it is nothing to our present conceptions ; that it is the 
opposite of all we know, the contradiction of what we call life now, a 
state so sublime, so wholly different from anything we know or can 
know now, that it is the same thing as nothing to us." This seems to 
us to be a specimen of bold interpretation, with no other argument in its 
defence than that Nirvana as interpreted by all the great scholars and 
by the Buddhists themselves is against human nature. Yet on page 
342 we find Caesar quoted as expressing his disbelief in immortality, 
and on page 417 a statement of the probability of similar doubts among 
the Jews. 

The Buddhists rather regard Nirvana as a freedom from all desires. 
In their religion life is a burden ; desire is the main cause of evil, as well 
as the condition of life. Hence to be free from it is the same as annihi- 
lation, rather than the realm of bliss that Mr. Clarke describes so vague- 
ly. The Buddhist is shocked at our idea of heaven ; he says : " At 
the moment the good man has learned to crucify every passion, you send 
him to heaven, and then the reward for his toils and sufferings through- 
out his life is the very bliss he has just learned to despise." To him 
our conception of a future life is gross and coarse, if indeed he does 
not find it as difficult to ascertain what our idea of that life is, as we do 
to find out the truth about Nirvana. The interpretation of nothing as 
no thing seems to us to be especially inept. 

In reading the book our eyes have been caught by a few printer's 
errors, although in general it is carefully printed. The symbolic cir- 
cles on the cover, however, we cannot regard as an ornament. 



